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OUR COMMON LAND, 

Probably few persons who have a choice of 
holidays select a Bank holiday, which falls 
in the spring or summer, as one on which they 
will travel, or stroll in the country, unless, 
indeed, they live in neighbourhoods very far re- 
moved from large towns. Every railway station 
is crowded ; every booking-office thronged ; 
every seat — nay, all standing room — is occupied 
in every kind of public conveyance ; the roads 
leading out of London for miles are crowded 
with every description of vehicle — van, cart, 
chaise, gig — drawn by every size and sort of 
donkey, pony, or horse ; if it be a dusty day, 
a great dull unbroken choking cloud of dust 
hangs over every line of road. 
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2 OUR COMMON LAND. 

Yet in spite of all this, and in spite of the 
really bad sights to be seen at every public- 
house on the road, in spite of the wild songs 
and boisterous behaviour, and reckless driving 
home at night, which show how sadly intoxi- 
cation is still bound up -with the idea and 
practical use of a holiday to hundreds of our 
people, how much intense enjoyment the day 
gives ! how large a part of this enjoyment is 
unmixed good ! And the evil is kept in check 
very much. We may see the quiet figure of 
the mounted policeman as we drive home^ 
dark in the twilight, dark amidst the dust, 
keeping order among the vehicles, making- 
the drunken drivers mind what they are doing* 
He keeps very tolerable order. And then 
these days in the country ought to lessen the 
number of drunkards every year; and more 
and more we shall be able to trust to the 
public opinion of the quiet many to preserve 
order. 

And watch, when at last the open spaces 
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rough lads who have walked miles, as their 
dusty boots well show; their round, honest 
faces have beamed with rough mirth at every 
joke that has come in their way all day ; 
they have rejoiced more in the clamber to 
obtain the great branches of may than even 
in the proud possession of them, though they 
are carrying them home in triumph. To all 
these the day brings unmixed good. 

Now, have you ever paused to think what 
Londoners would do without this holiday, or 
what it would be without these open spaces ? 
Cooped up for many weeks in close rooms, in 
narrow streets, compelled on their holiday to 
travel for miles in a crowded stream, first be- 
tween houses, and then between dusty high 
hedges, suddenly they expand into free un- 
crowded space under spreading trees, or on 
to the wide Common from which blue distance 
IS visible ; the eye, long unrefreshed with sight 
of growing grass, or star-like flowers, is re- 
joiced by them again. To us the Common 
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lating a Common, when he knows that by- 
doing so he shuts out from himself and his 
successors for ever the possibility of inclosing 
it, and appropriating some part of it ? Do any 
provisions for regulating, however excellent, 
avail anything when no motive exists which 
should prompt the lord of tlie manor to bring 
the Common under them ? and, as the Bill 
stands, it cannot be so brought without his 
consent. 

Secondly, the Bill provides that urban sani- 
tary authorities can purchase rights which 
will enable them to keep open any suburban 
Common, or may accept a gift of the same. 
~" But then a suburban Common is defined as 
one situated within six miles of the outside 
of a town of S,ooo inhabitants. Now, I hardly 
know how far out of a large town Bank- 
holiday excursionists go, but I know they go 
every year farther and farther. I am sure 
that a Common twelve, nay, twenty, miles off 
from a large town is accessible by cheap trains 
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i,ocxD,ocx) acres left.* The right of roving over 
these lands has been an immense boon to our 
people ; it becomes at once more valued and 
rarer year by year. Is it impossible, I would 
ask lawyers and statesmen, to recognise this 
right as a legal one acquired by custom, and 
not to be taken away ? Mr. Lefevre suggested 
this in a letter to The Times. He says : 

"The right of the public to use and enjoy 
Commons (which they have for centuries exer- 
cised), it must be admitted, is not distinctly 
recognised by law, though there is a remark- 
able absence of adverse testimony on the sub- 
ject. The law, however, most fully recognises 
the right of the village to its green, and allows 
the establishment of such right by evidence^ 
as to playing games, &c., but it has failed as 

* The amount remaining uninclosed and subject to Common- 
rights is variously estimated ; a report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners in 1874 putting it at about 2,600,000 for England and 
Wales, while the recent return of landowners, prepared by the 
Local Crovemment Board, makes the uninclosed area little 
more than 1,500,000 acres. 
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roughly over the facts and the rights of the 
case. The first placed the lord of the manor 
in his position as lord, giving him certain 
privileges, and coupling with them many re- 
sponsibilities. The second gradually removed 
these responsibilities, and converted into a 
property what was at first little more than an 
official trust. If these considerations are be- 
yond the scope of the law courts, they are 
proper for Parliament One step has been 
made. It has been proved that it is not 
necessary to purchase Commons for the public, 
but that ample means of protecting them from 
inclosure exist. It is also obvious that the 
rights which constitute these means are now 
in practice represented by a public user of 
Commons for recreation. The Legislature 
should, I venture to think, recognise this user 
as a legal right." 

If the Legislature would do this, Commons 
all over England might be kept open, which, 
I venture to think, would be a great gain. 
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They tell me also (and it certainly appears to 
me that both statements are evident on reading 
the Bill) that unless Mr, Cross consents to 
insert a clause forbidding all inclosures except 
wider this Act, the passing of it will be fol- 
lowed by a large number of high-handed 
inclosures under old Acts, or without legal 
right. For unless the right of some inde- 
pendent body like the public who use the 
space can be recognised as having a voice 
in opposing illegal inclosures, what chance 
have the rural Commons? The agricultural 
labourers, often tenants-at-will of a powerful 
landlord, can be ejected and their rights im- 
mediately cancelled ; moreover, they do not 
know the law, they have few to advise them, 
to plead their cause, or to spend money on 
expensive lawsuits. Mr. Lefevre says in the 
same letter quoted above, "I would at least 
ask them to declare all inclosures not author- 
isei by Parliament to be printd facie illegal 
and to remove the necessity of litigation by 
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by the rich, or the recipients of which are 
arbitrarily selected by them, may in many 
cases be blindly accepted by cottagers in lieu 
of Common rights. Is the influence of such 
doles so healthy that we should wish to see 
them taking the place of a Common right 
over a little bit of English soil ? The issue 
at a nominal charge of orders to cut turf or 
furze by a lord of the manor has been known 
gradually to extinguish the right to do so 
without his leave. Is the influence of the 
rich and powerful so slight that we should 
let it be thus silently strengthened ? Is the 
knowledge just brought so prominently before 
us that one quarter of the land in England 
is owned by only seven hundred and ten 
persons so satisfactory that we will stand by 
and see quietly absorbed those few spots which 
are our common birthright in the soil ? It 
is not likely that farms or estates will diminish 
in size; and the yeoman class is, I suppose, 
passing away rapidly. With the small hold- 
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wonder that a thoroughly cultivated country 
is, in most instances, so much less beloved by 
its people than a wild and open one. Rights 
of proprietorship may exist equally in both ; 
but there is an important sense in which the 
open country belongs to the proprietors and 
to the people too. All that the heart and 
intellect can derive from it may be alike free 
to peasant and aristocrat ; whereas the culti- 
vated and strictly fenced country belongs 
usually, in every sense, to only the proprietor ; 
and as it is a much simpler and more obvious 
matter to love one's country as a scene of 
hills, and streams, and green fields, amid which 
nature has often been enjoyed, than as a 
definite locality, in which certain laws and 
constitutional privileges exist, it is rather to 
be regretted than wondered at that there 
should be often less true patriotism in a 
country of just institutions and equal laws, 
whose soil has been so exclusively appropri- 
ated as to leave only the dusty high-roads to 
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its people, than in wild open countries, in 
which the popular mind and affections are 
left free to embrace the soil, but whose insti- 
tutions are partial and defective." So writes 
at least one man of the people; and whether 
we estimate the relative value of just laws or 
familiar and beloved scenes quite as he does, 
or not, I think we must all feel there is deep 
truth in what he says. 

Let us then press Government, while there 
is still time, that no bit of the small portion 
of uninclosed ground, which is the common 
inheritance of us all as English men and 
women, shall be henceforth inclosed, except 
under this Bill ; which simply means that 
each scheme shall be submitted to a Com- 
mittee of the House, and considered on its 
merits. 

Surely this is a very reasonable request. 
Do not let us be satisfied with less. Do not 
let us deceive ourselves as to the result of 
this Bill if it pass unamended. 



II. 



DISTRICT VISITING* 

I HAVE assumed throughout this paper that 
most district visitors feel a certain dissatisfac- 
tion both with district visiting and with systems 
of relief as they exist, even where such systems 
are best organised. Some may think that 
there is too much relief given, some that there 
is too little, others that what is given is of the 
wrong kind. I believe, also, some visitors feel 
that their spiritual influence is interfered with 
in different ways by the unsatisfactory character 
of the temporal relief. To some of them it 

* Read on the 4th of May, 1876, to a meeting of district 
visitors and clergy at the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol's 
house in London. 
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and schools, and thousands of souls to see to, 
have inherited systems of relief in their parishes 
which they hardly have time to reform, and 
the gigantic pressure of daily duty perpetuates 
many unwise plans, though many, I am well 
aware, are being abolished. How far the best 
still falls below what they would like to see 
let the clergy themselves say. I believe most 
of them, if asked, would reply : " I have tried 
honestly to make my system of relief as satis- 
factory as I could, but it is far from my ideal.'' 
And this is so from another cause. You can 
never make a system of relief good without 
perfect administration, far-sighted watchfulness 
in each individual case ; and this is specially 
true in an age in which bad systems of relief 
have trained the people to improvidence. Given 
your entirely enlightened clergyman, he cannot 
in a large London parish do much more than 
see to his people when the crisis of distress has 
come. He cannot watch over them before it 
comes, yet it is then that distress is preventable. 
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mists, try their hands at it, or rather their 
heads. Do they succeed better than the clergy 
and the visitors? Do they not often succeed 
worse ? For the clergy and the visitors at 
least bear witness to the poor of sympathy 
with them, and deal with the wants round 
them practically; while the theorists, let their 
theories be ever so excellent, somehow stand 
so far off that they bring little practically into 
operation. Who does not know of good laws 
passed which are nearly inoperative because 
not enforced by brave persons face to face with 
the evils which should be removed by them? 
Who does not know of sound principles of 
political economy clearly enunciated to those 
unconcerned by them, which never reach the 
ears of those whose lives they deeply affect, 
still less are brought before them by those 
whom they would trust ? 

Now these two classes, the studious, more 
leisurely, generalising thinkers, and the loving, 
individualising doers, need to be brought into* 
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work is less valuable in many way«, because it 
is intermittent ; but pause to think what these 
visitors are and might be. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of gentle, earnest, duty-doing souls, 
well bom, well nurtured, well provided for, 
possibly well educated, turning aside out of the 
bright paths which they could pursue continu- 
ously, to bring a little joy, a little help, to 
those who are out of the way. A voluntary 
gift this, if a very solemn duty. I have heard 
persons who give their whole time to the poor 
speak a little disparagingly of these fleeting 
visits, and young girls themselves, fevered with 
desire to do more, talk rather enviously of 
those who can give their time wholly to such 
work; but have they ever thought how much 
is lost by such entire dedication ? — or, rather, 
how much is gained by her who is not only 
a visitor of the poor, but a member of a family 
with other duties i It is the families, the 
homes of the poor, that need to be influenced. 
Is not she most sympathetic, most powerful, 
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the eyes and bring the ready smile to the face, 
and make the step free and joyous, prepare us 
to bring a gleam of sunlight into many a 
monotonous life among the poor. What, in 
comparison with these gains, is the regularity 
of work of the weary worker, whose life tends 
to make her deal with pepple en masse, who 
gains little fresh spring from other thoughts 
and scenes ? For what is it that we look 
forward to as our people gradually improve ? 
Not surely to dealing with them as a class at 
all, any more than we should tell ourselves 
off to labour for the middle class, or aristo- 
cratic class, or shop-keeping class. Our ideal 
must be to promote the happy natural inter- 
course of neighbours — mutual knowledge^ 
mutual help, of a kind, certainly, but not this 
professed devotion of a life; and it will be 
better from the beginning to mould our system 
so that it shall bear witness of what it ought 
to become. If we establish a system of pro- 
fessed workers, amateur or paid, we shall 
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all ! Think of the doctors, the legislators, the 
poor-law reformers, the advocates of co-opera- 
tion, the members of the Charity Organisation 
Society, how they examine, study, and expound. 
Once duty to the poor was supposed to consist 
in giving large alms ; once, self-sacrifice and 
devotion were thought sufficient qualifications 
for a worker among the poor ; now it is seen 
that to these must be added the farthest sight, 
the wisest thought, the most self-restraining 
resolution to make a useful worker. 

These two classes, gentle doers and wise 
thinkers, stand far apart, yet, if they could be 
brought into close communication, both would 
gain much ; the people for whom they are both 
labouring would gain much more. In what 
follows I have tried to show how such a com- 
munication might be made a practical reality. 
The scheme described is not based wholly on 
theory, but has substantially been in operation 
in a district of Marylebone for some years, and 
has been lately adopted by two other districts. 
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towards their visitors, to bring before them 
whatever it might seem to the theorists ought 
to come under their notice, and to transmit to 
the theorists any individual problems quite too 
hard for solution in the locality, and to be 
ready to furnish other information to visitors 
on questions affecting the temporal condition 
of their people. But it was obviously impos- 
sible to ask hard-worked London clergymen 
and ministers to undertake additional work, 
especially such a work as this. For its whole 
value should depend on the constant, living, 
detailed interchange of information. And, be- 
sides, though the district visitors attached to 
churches and chapels are by far the most 
numerous bodies to be enrolled, there are other 
groups which it is important to secure, and 
there are also individual visitors to be enlisted 
who might be ready to help with tangible 
work, and not prepared to take spiritual work. 
And this is another reason for not asking the 
clergy to take up the task. On the whole, 
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subject unite in thinking best ; ladies furnished 
with such knowledge would not be found in 
many districts, and though such information 
would doubtless be of immense value, it would 
not be essential to secure it at first, as a great 
deal would be rapidly acquired by anyone 
holding the post of which I speak. She ought 
to have a good deal of time for writing, and 
seeing her fellow-workers. She need not have 
time for visiting the poor. In fact I should 
advise selecting someone who had experience 
in visiting them, but was content to resign 
that work, as I think her full available power 
should be devoted to her secretarial duties. 
She should be able, however, to attend regu- 
larly at least one meeting weekly of the 
Charity Organisation Committee of her dis- 
trict. If she has a house of her own, or so 
much control over one as would enable her 
to see the visitors often there, it would be a 
great advantage ; in fact, some way of seeing 
^hem frequently and individually appears to 
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the clergy to fill in such gaps if possible, 
show them how to keep written records of 
families under their charge in given form, so 
as to be of use to succeeding visitors, whether 
temporary or permanent, and communicate to 
visitors, new and old, all facts within her 
knowledge which might be of value to them. 
With regard to the local organisation, I will 
not stay to describe in detail the ways in 
which she might be valuable to the School 
Board officer, to the relieving officer, to the 
inspector of nuisances, who might learn to 
look to her for more radical means of help 
than are at their command, both material and 
moral, and for information as to details such 
as rarely reaches officials, and yet might 
enable them to bring beneficent laws more 
powerfully to bear on special cases. The 
secretary should not only avail herself of the 
investigating machinery of the Charity Or- 
ganisation Society, but she should, as I said, 
attend the committee meetings. There she 
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urgently need. Nor would her services end 
there. Not only would she obtain the aid of 
the visitors she represented at such times of 
crisis in the history of a poor family as those 
in which they usually apply to the Charity 
Organisation Society, not only would she be 
able to supply a detailed report of the past 
life of the applicant on points which might bear 
on the committee's decision, but afterwards, 
when the decision was made and relief granted 
or withheld, through succeeding years she 
would get the people watched over with that 
continuous care without which right decisions 
at any particular crisis of life lose half their 
efficacy ; indeed, she might often avert such 
a crisis altogether. For instance, she might 
get the visitors to induce the man to join a 
provident dispensary or club ; which would be 
more satisfactory, though not perhaps more 
necessary, than refusing him aid when he has 
not done so. Sometimes, when I think of 
hose Charity Organisation Committees so 
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But I pass on to consider the relations of 
these secretaries to the metropolis. They ought 
to be supplied with information about the laws 
affecting the poor, Sanitary Laws, Poor Laws, 
Education Acts, &c. ; they ought to get notice 
of important meetings about medical charities ; 
of new suggestions and arrangements as to 
the best methods of collecting and storing 
the earnings of the poor. And how is this 
to be done.^ Much of it might even now 
be done through the Charity Organisation 
Society. All of it, I hope, will be done 
through the Society in the future; but the 
committees are too busy, too occupied with 
their daily labour, to deal with this new matter 
with the fulness of detail which at first it will 
require; and perhaps they do not everywhere 
nor always command the full sympathy and 
confidence of their district. Added to which, 
I have noticed that people, curiously enough, 
are ttiore willing to invite information from 
private persons than from official bodies. Some- 
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to have helped anyone to catch even a little 
glimpse of that mighty Love which enwraps 
his spirit, uniting it in solemn harmony with 
all that is contained, as well as all that cannot 
be contained, in this wonderful, visible world. 
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A FEW WORDS TO VOLUNTEER 
VISITORS AMONG THE POOR * 

You have asked me to speak to you to-day 
about work in this parish, and you know I 
have not the pleasure of knowing it or you. 
If anything I say is inapplicable you must 
forgive my ignorance ; but if I am able to 
give you any hints which are of use it will 
not be strange, for one comes across the same 
kind of difficulties in many various districts of 
London just now. After the paper is read, 
if there are any special questions affecting 
your own district which any of you care to 
ask me about, I shall be delighted to answer 

* Read at Westminster, June 23rd, 1876. 
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to be placed in industrial schools ; girls to be 

fitted out for service ; travelling expenses to 

) be paid for people going to better fields of 

work ; but the decision about even these safer 

'- forms of gift requires experience. Give, by 

all means, abundantly, liberally, regularly, indi- 

• vidually, with all enthusiasm, by all manner 

of means, but oh, give wisely too. 

Now to secure this wise relief, I am con- 
vinced you will require good investigation, 
co-operation on the part of your donors, 
thought and time given by your wisest men. 
All these are essential, but I am not going 
to dwell on them just now; the part of your 
work I am naturally most interested in is your 
district visiting. I wonder whether you have 
among you instances of the solitary, inexpe- 
rienced district visitor, and can feel for her 
difficulties ? Do you know what I mean } A 
lady, well born, highly cultivated, well nurtured, 
becomes convinced that she has duties to the 
poor. Perhaps some great personal pain 
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drunkard, and panTied the boots at once and 

drank the money ; or perhaps the man was 

a drunkard n^lecting his home, and the needs 

of it, which should have been the means of 

recalling him to his duties, he finds partially 

met by you and me and others ; or perhaps 

the clergy have seen that the poor woman 

cannot support the children and her husband, 

who is much too ill to find work, and have 
« 

felt that if she and they are not to die of 
starvation they must go into the workhouse, 
for it is the only means of getting enough for 
them ; charity, not being organised in the dis- 
trict, cannot undertake to do all that is wanted 
for them, and so had better do nothing. For 
gifts so given may raise false hopes which you 
and I, now pleasantly enjoying ourselves, never 
think of. Because we went in and gave those 
boots, because others like us gave coal-tickets 
and soup-tickets last winter, what may not 
turn up.? the poor woman asks herself. That 
gambling, desperate spirit enters into her heart. 
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him in not making the effort to do this, are 
we quite sure to be at hand when the need 
comes? Are we not most likely to be away.^ 
Trade is slack when London is empty and 
district visitors away. Every man's riches 
depend on his providence ; they do so tenfold 
more markedly the nearer poverty he is, yet 
we have undermined his providence by uncer- 
tain action. Do not our doles encourage him to 
keep his big daughter at home, earning a few 
pence in the street, where she has what she 
calls "freedom," instead of training her for 
decent service ? I believe our irregular alms 
to the occupant of the miserable room, to the 
shoeless flower-seller, are tending to keep a 
whole class on the very brink of pauperism 
who might be taught self-control and foresight 
if we would let them learn it. I believe too 
that our blanket charities, soup-kitchens, free 
dormitories, old endowed charities distributing 
inadequate doles, have a great tendency to* 
keep down the rate of wages of the very 
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badly-built rooms, among scenes of pauperism, 
crime, and vice. And we each of us think it 
is only the two shillings and sixpence, only 
the shilling for this or that perfectly justifiable 
object we have given. I have sometimes 
wanted to move some widow and her children 
to the North, where the children would learn 
a trade and support themselves well, where the 
woman would find much more work at washing 
and charring, and where the family would have 
a cottage healthy and spacious, instead of the 
one close room. The widow has been a little 
fearful of making so important a step. If the 
guardians, if the clergy, if, above all, the 
visitors, have let the need of work teach its 
own natural lesson, that family has removed 
and has been happy and independent. I have 
now several such well established in 'the North. 
But if the various donors have broken in with 
their miserable pittances of fixed or desultory 
relief, the family, in poverty and uncertainty of 
income, have dragged^ on here in London. In 
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nisation Society in every district in London 
will do the work for you free of charge. I 
am afraid I cannot yet promise you that it 
will always advise you as to efficient treat- 
ment ; some of the committees could, and \ all 
that could would. But it is even more difficult 
to advise as to suitable treatment than [to 
investigate a case, and it is not easy to find 
members for thirty-eight committees yet who 
know very much of the subject. But every 
Charity Organisation Committee will know far 
more than inexperienced visitors, and I should 
strongly advise all visitors to consult the 
Committee about families in their district appa- 
rently needing relief. 

I hope you will notice that I have dwelt on 
the need of restraining yourselves from alms- 
giving on the sole ground that such restraint 
is the only true mercy to the poor themselves. 
I have no desire to protect the purses of the 
rich, no hard feeling to the poor. I am think- 
ing continually and only of what is really 
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take them into the parks, or out for quiet days 
in the country in small companies, or to your 
own or your friends' grounds, or to exhibitions 
or picture galleries ; you might teach and refine 
^nd make them cleaner by merely going among 
them. What they would do for you I will not 
dwell on, for if the work is begun in the right 
spirit you will not be thinking of that ; but I 
do believe the poor have lessons to teach us 
of patience, vigour, and content, which are of 
great value to us. We shall learn them in- 
stinctively if we are among them as we ought 
to be as friends. It is this side of your rela- 
tion to them, that of being their friends, which 
has given all the value to your work as dis- 
trict visitors ; it has been because you have 
been friends, in as far as you have been friends, 
that the relation between you has been happy 
and good. The gift has often darkened this 
view of you, and prevented the best among the 
poor from wishing to know you ; when it has 
absolutely been the expression of friendship, 
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in the time to come. I have sometimes been 
asked by rich acquaintances when I have said 
this whether I do not remember the words, 
** Never turn your face from any poor man." 
Oh, my friends, what strange perversion of 
words this seems to me. I may deserve 
reproach ; I may have forgotten many a poor 
man, and done as careless a thing as anyone, 
but I cannot help thinking that to give oneself 
rather than one's money to the poor is not 
exactly turning one's face from Jiim. If I, 
caring for him and striving for him, do in my 
inmost heart believe that my money, spent in 
providing what he might by effort provide for 
himself, is harmful to him, surely he and I 
may be friends all the same. Surely I am 
bound to give him only what I believe to be 
best. He may not always understand it at 
the moment, but he will feel it in God's own 
good time. 
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the capacities of the applicant, no doubt a 
volunteer visitor would learn more thoroughly, 
but that can always be done separately from 
the preliminary and more formal inquiry. 

And now to turn to the consideration of 
the visitors — ^those who must be the living 
links binding your committee with the poor, 
the interpreters of their decision, the bearers 
of their alms, the perpetual guardians to pre- 
vent renewed falling into want. I have spoken 
in so many other places of the extreme value 
of such a body working in concert with a 
wise committee, and of the mistakes they are 
likely to make where undirected, that I am 
unwilling to dwell on either point in much 
detail here. I will only briefly reiterate that 
I think no committee can do its work with 
real individual care unless it contains those 
who will watch over each family with con- 
tinuous interest, interpret its decisions intelli- 
gently and kindly, and learn all personal detail 
which may assist the committee in judging 
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I have found, and surely you should find "here, 
that an immense deal more might be done 
by the people for themselves than has been 
done hitherto. Whatever may be the diffi^ 
culties of finding work for them, aim at 
that first. Try to get them to bring up their 
children to callings requiring skill, and which 
will raise them to the higher ranks of labour ; 
help them to save; encourage them to join 
clubs ; lend them books ; teach them to culti- 
vate and care for flowers. These and other 
like influences will indirectly help them far more 
even as to outward comforts, than any gifts 
6f necessaries. But do not, when a family 
wants help, hesitate to give largely, if adequate 
help will secure permanent good. Remember, 
if you establish people in life so that they can 
be self-supporting, it is well worth while to 
do it, cost what it may. 

I know little of your parish. But if it be, 
as I fancy, one in which the rich are many 
and the poor few compared to other places^ 
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what pampered and very respectful dependence, 
in small districts decently withdrawn from view, 
visited and over-visited by ladies who haven't 
far to go — where the poor say there isn't a 
house to be had, and the rich say they get 
everything from a distance. 

While you are determined to have the rich 
neighbourhoods, you must have the poor ones 
elsewhere. When you have gathered the poor 
round you, built for them, taught them, purified 
their houses and habits by your near presence, 
by all means talk about the claims of neigh- 
bourhood. But till then you must, I believe, 
take a wider outlook, and think of the neigh- 
bourhoods you have left, where moreover those 
who indirectly serve you earn their bread. You 
who are merchants* wives and daughters, nay, 
even those of you who buy the merchants' 
goods, have the dock-labourers no claims upon 
you } If the question. Who is my neighbour ? 
is asked by you, how do you think God 
answers it from heaven when He looks down 
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wise principles were being strenuously and 
faithfully worked out. Only remember, though 
you may send your money, and send it to 
those who use it wisely, the gift is a very 
poor one compared with that of yourselves. 
It is you who are wanted there, your love, 
your knowledge, your sympathy, your resolu- 
tion — above all, your knowledge ; for if you 
saw, you could not leave things as they are. 
For instance, on a summer evening sultry as 
this, there are thousands of families who have 
no place to sit in but one close room, in 
which the whole family has eaten, slept, 
washed, cooked. It is stifling. They go to 
the doorstep ; their neighbours are at their 

* 

steps. It gets hotter, the children swarm in 
the narrow court ; the dust flies everywhere ; 
the heat, the thirst is insufferable, the noise 
deafening, the crowd bewildering ; they go to 
the public-house: do you wonder? It may 
be there are a few spaces unbuilt over close 
by, but who will open the gates for them. 
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Of course this is only one side of the truth, 
and no one knows the converse better than 
I. I know how people are coming forward 
year by year to do and to feel more and 
more of their duty to the poor. The interest 
deepens and spreads, and that rapidly. Haven't 
I myself such a body of fellow-workers as 
makes me hardly know how to be thankful 
enough? And doubtless many of you here 
are doing exactly what I urge, or better things 
than I have thought of. But forgive me if 
the sight of all that is needed sometimes 
makes me a little impatient, and urge the 
point with some implied reproach towards 
those who delay to come and do what it 
looks as if they might. I daresay they may 
many of them have better reasons than I 
know for holding aloof: all have not the 
same duties ; but sure I am that the need 
is urgent, and that to many such work would 
add new and deeper interests to life. I only 
say, " Look for yourselves what the need 
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who might be helped to a place where he 
can earn more. I'd better send some roast 
meat. I don't like to be enjoying myself 
at garden-parties with my wife and daughter 
and not consider my poorer neighbours " ? Do 
you think that, be our earnings much or little, 
that kind of help would be likely to be help- 
ful ? The smaller the earnings the more need 
of providence ; and there is no man so poor 
but he might, by effort, at least have a few 
shillings in hand for emergency, if he really 
felt it important. Literally, that is all that 
is wanted to do away with this clamour about 
urgency. That every man should at some 
time of his life put aside five or ten shillings 
which should be ready for need, and apply 
for help directly he saw need to draw upon 
that, instead of when he hadn't a crust in the 
house. I don't know whether you are troubled 
with this great bugbear of " urgency " here ; 
it frightens many districts, but always dis- 
appears when approached. Depend upon it, 
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gifts than for the quiet dignity of independence 
which is found in many humble people ; more 
for the good tea than for any sermon or service. 
But how do the better ones feel it? Haven't 
your gifts absolutely tended to alienate them 
from churches and chapels ? Do they not 
scorn them, and desire to be seen to benefit 
nothing by them ? The application for help 
IS nearly always made by the wife, and the 
respectable husband would no more make it 
than you or I would, in nine cases out of ten. 
Only notice what happens whenever the rule 
is that the man must come up to ask for help ; 
they hardly ever come, but simply earn the 
needed amount. And among the women, too, 
the better ones hold aloof from anything that 
looks like bribery to come to a place of 
worship. I would ask any clergyman whether 
he does not think that the mixing of temporal 
gifts with spiritual teaching has not a direct 
tendency to lower the value of the teaching 
in the eyes of the recipient.? Of old, when 
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of it, may not commend itself to our neigh- 
bours. Do not let this disappoint us ; let us 
with single-minded zeal try to get those neigh- 
bours to be and to do what they see tq be 
right, and then will be revealed to them, 
gradually, whatever form of truth they can 
comprehend and apply. They will help to 
form God's Church, which is of many members ; 

and if 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be, 

we must remember that the words go on : 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 



V. 



A WORD ON GOOD CITIZENSHIP, 

I HAVE often, on previous occasions, felt bound 
to urge, not only the evils of indiscriminate 
alms-giving, but the duty of withholding all 
such gifts as the rich have been accustomed 
to give to the poor. At the same time I have 
realised so fully how tremendous the responsi- 
bility of abstaining from such gifts is con- 
sidered by the donors, that I have not thought 
they could act on my advice without themselves 
seeing that it would be merciful as well as 
wise to withhold such gifts. I have, therefore,, 
usually said : " Look for yourself, but look 
with the sound of my words ringing in your 
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theatres, no better machinery for collecting 
savings, which we may establish and give our 
money to ? The same kind of far-sighted 
policy might be adopted with all smaller gifts, 
making them either radically beneficial in them- 
selves, as when they train an orphan for 
service-work in life, or give rest to an invalid 
whose savings are exhausted ; or they may be 
gifts of things which no one is bound to provide 
for himself, but which give joy — as if you helped 
to put coloured decoration outside our schools 
or houses in dingy streets, or invited a cdmpany 
of poor people whom you know to tea in your 
garden during the fair June weather, or even 
sent some shells from your home by the sea 
to small children in one of our few London 
playgrounds. 

But to leave the question of money and 
come to the greater gift of time. Here espe- 
cially I would beg you to consider whether 
you have each of you done your utmost. A 
tDoor district in London is inhabited by a 
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indolent belief that no good form is possible, 
and things are better left alone ; nor, on the 
other hand, weakly plead that what we do is 
benevolent We must ascertain that it is really 
beneficent too. 
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all to see the good sample-work which there 
IS in some few neighbourhoods in London. 
I can, therefore, only ask you to let me 
describe in some detail the need of these 
gardens, then what has been, and what, it 
seems to me, should be, done, with various 
kinds of small spaces. This paper contains 
this description and information, as to the 
very simple preliminary steps, necessary to be 
taken to render some of these spaces avail- 
able for public use ; but though so much of 
It is thus necessarily descriptive, it is only 
on the ground of its bearing on distinct prac- 
tical results that I trouble you with it. 

There are two great wants in the life of 
the poor of our large towns, which ought to 
be realised more than they are — the want of 
space, and the want of beauty. It is true 
that we have begun to see that a whole 
family living in one room is very crowded, 
and we have been for some years well aware 
that it would be a good thing if we could 
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you a short poem now being painted on zinc 
by a lady, to put up on a wall of a tiny little 
garden in a court in Whitechapel which is 
under my care. 

SONG OF THE CITY SPARROW. 

When the summer-time is ended 

And the winter days are near ; 
When the bloom hath all departed 

With the childhood of the year ; 

When the martins and the swallows 

Flutter cowardly away, 
Then the people can remember 

That the sparrows always stay. 

That although we're plain and songless. 

And poor city birds are we. 
Yet before the days of darkness 

We, the sparrows, never flee. 

But we hover round the window. 

And we peck against the pane, 
While we twitteringly tell them 

That the spring will come again. 

And when drizzly dull November 

Falls so gloomily o'er all. 
And the misty fog enshrouds them 

In a dim and dreary pall ; 
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When the streets all fade to dreamland, 
And the people follow fast, 

And it seems as though the sunshine 
Was for evermore gone past ; 

Then we glide among the house-tops, 
And we track the murky waste, 

And we go about our business 
With a cheerful earnest haste. 

Not as though our food were plenty. 
Or no dangers we might meet ; 

But as though the work of living 
Was a healthy work and sweet. 

When the gentle snow descendeth, 
Like a white and glistening shroud. 

For the year whose life hath ended, 
Floated upwards like a cloud ; 

Then although the open country 
Shineth very bright and fair, 

And the town is overclouded, 
Yet we still continue there. 

Even till the spring returneth, 
Bringing with it brighter birds, 

Unto whom the city people 
Give their love and gentle words. 

And we yet again^ descended 
To become the least of all. 

Take our name as " only sparrows," 
And are slighted till we fall. 
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Still we're happy, happy, happy, 

Never minding what we be ; 
For we have a work and do it. 

Therefore very blithe are we. 

We enliven sombre winter. 
And we're loved while it doth last, 

And we're not the only creatures 
Who must live upon the past. 

With a chirrup, chirrup, chirrup, 

We let all the slights go by. 
And we do not feel they hurt us, 

Or becloud the summer sky. 

We are happy, happy, happy, 

Never minding what we be. 
For we know the good Creator 

Even cares for such as we. 

Is it not pleasant to think of the children 
having those words to read — painted in pretty- 
colours, too — rather than looking at a blank 
wall } Sometimes I think we might even hope 
to carry with us the hearts of people by setting 
up for them deliberately very solemn and beau- 
tiful words indeed, coloured richly in lasting 
tiles. I do not see why at any rate our 
churches should not bear on their face some 
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His calm sky, and all softened into sweetest 
colour by the light He sheds over them. 

Keep those fair, far, still places for your 
children, and your children's children, if you 
' can : the more cities increase, the more precious 
they will be ; for the more man's soul will long 
for the beauty, for the quiet, which the city does 
not, cannot give. 



VII. 



EFFECTUAL CHARITY.* 

Tender pity for the poor has been a growing 
characteristic of this age ; a better sign of it 
still is the increased sense of duty to them, not 
only as poor men, but as men. There needs, 
however, it appears to me, something still 
before our charity shall be effectual for good. 
The feeling is there, the conscience is there^ 
but there is wanting the wise thought and 
the resolute, because educated, will. 

Our charity, if by the word we mean our 
loving-kindness, has been good in itself, but if 
we mean by the word, alms-giving, can we 

* Paper read at a meeting of the Charity Organisation Society,, 
at Highgate, June i8th, 1877. 
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A marked advantage of district committees 
is that, while doing nothing to weaken local 
action, they present a larger area to the 
sympathy of their members. When parishes 
were first constituted, each parish must in 
general have had its own rich and poor. But 
this has ceased to be so in many cases, owing 
to the large population dwelling in a small 
area. The tendency of late has been to sub- 
divide ecclesiastical districts. The rich are 
not anxious to have the poor living in very 
close proximity to them, and every class is 
more and more driven into quarters appro- 
priated exclusively to itself. The consequence 
of this is — and increasingly — that if a rich 
man says, "I will help in my own parish," 
there are vast numbers of poor living perhaps 
near to him, probably within what in the 
country would be considered easy walking 
distance, and certainly in the same town, 
whose lives he does not touch. I cannot 
tell you how terrible to me appear these 
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Do you realise how limited is our notion 
of it now, and what it has brought us to ? 
Have you any picture before you of the parts 
of London where for acres and acres the 
ground is covered with the dwellings of the 
poor alone, where no landlord can afford many 
feet of space unbuilt over at the back of his 
house ; where the clergyman toils on almost 
singlehanded, for unrefreshed year after unre- 
freshed year; where curates will hardly go 
and work; where no gay life enlivens the 
monotony of toil, which is interrupted only 
by the wild unholy carousal of a Bank holiday ; 
where the clergyman's wife can hardly sleep 
because of the wild mirth of the surrounding 
streets ? We talk of the claims of parish and 
neighbourhood, and they should be seriously 
remembered ; but are they not sometimes 
urged rather from a lazy desire not to take 
the trouble to go farther, or from the easy 
agreeable wish to oblige the neighbouring 
minister, who calls to ask a new resident for 
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the bread of adversity, and the water of 
affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be re- 
moved into a corner any more; but thine 
eyes shall see thy teachers, and thine ears 
shall hear a word saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right 
hand or when ye turn to the left." 



VIII. 

THE FUTURE OF OUR COMMONS. 

The question of the appropriation of the 
common land of England is one which is of 
great importance now, and which will be of 
increasing importance as time goes on. The 
matter is not simply one of providing a public 
park or common in the near neighbourhood 
of cities which are now large and rapidly 
increasing, nor of securing a cricket or recrea- 
tion ground and an acre or two of cottage 
gardens to a few villagers. The** question be- 
fore the country — and it is well we should 
realise its magnitude before important deci- 
sions are made — is whether, consistently with 
all private rights, there is still any land in 
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manner as eventually to cover the ii'hole ex- 
panse of forest; while in 1876 this Act was 
repealed in favour of one which provided that 
the ancient trees and wild undergrowth should 
be left hencefoni'ard undisturbed ; thus show-ing 
that the nation is now willing to sacrifice the 
profits accruing from fast-growing timber in 
order to preserve forest glades and heathery 
slopes, valuable only for their beauty. 

The advantages to the Nation of possessing- 
unincloscd land in perpetuity in certain in- 
stances, as opposed to the advantage of culti- 
vating every available acre, have thus been 
distinctly recognised. But the proportion and 
situation of such uninclosed land remains to 
be determined, and will be decided by Par- 
liament in the course of the next year or 
two. 

Mr. Cross's Act prescribes that the appli- 
cation for regulation or inclosure shall be 
made to the Inclosure Commissioners (who 
were appointed under the Act of 1845), the 
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Commissioners are to hold a local inquiry, 
and then prepare a scheme which is to be 
submitted to a committee of the House. The 
scheme, when approved by the committee, 
comes before the House for confirmation. It 
may prove unfortunate that agents originally 
selected to administer an Act having for its 
main object inclosure — i.e, the dividing of the 
land among separate owners — should have been 
chosen to carry out one specially intended, 
as Mr. Cross explained, to facilitate regulation 
— i.e, the preserving of the land open for the 
use of all. 

So great has been the tendency to in- 
close that, out of 414,000 acres available for 
allotments, recreative-grounds. Sec, under the 
Act of 1845, oi^ly 4,000 had actually been 
thus allotted; whilst in 1869, out of 6,916 
acres proposed to be inclosed, such were the 
views of the Commissioners, that they con- 
sidered nine acres to be adequate reservation 
for public purposes — viz. three for recreation, and 
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six for field-gardens. And the four schemes 
hitherto submitted to Parliament under the 
new Act contained a provision for only seven- 
teen acres to be reserved for recreation and 
sixty-five for field-gardens out of 6,000 to be in- 
closed. The lords of the manors subsequently 
offered two more in each case, if opposition 
in committee were withdrawn. The offer was 
accepted by the committee, but the attempt 
to pass the Bill at the fag end of the session 
was most fortunately frustrated. 

There is yet time, therefore, for consider- 
ation whether regulation would not meet 
the requirements of some of these cases 
rather than inclosure; and in some of them, 
or at least those parts of them which are 
commons or waste lands of manors strictly 
speaking, as distinguished from commonable 
lands, it would seem that if ever regulating 
schemes are to be adopted in rural districts, 
these are cases most suitable for them. 

One of the commons recommended for in- 
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sioners will probably be in the same direction ; 
and if the option rests only with them there 
is little doubt which course will be preferred. 

It behoves, then, the Commissioners to 
carry out the intentions of Mr. Cross, and 
to refuse inclosure in any case where regu- 
lation may be applicable, and not to act 
only upon the instance and preferment of 
those interested. The failure so far of the 
regulating clauses of the Act of 1876 bears 
out the views of those who opposed the Act, 
and who, while conceding the good intents of 
the promoters, pointed out that the regulating 
clauses were so hampered by the necessity of 
consents that they practically presented no 
alternative to inclosure, and who predicted that 
few, if any, schemes would ever come before 
Parliament under this part of the Act. 

It has been shown that in all probability 
thirty-seven schemes for inclosure come before 
Parliament next session. Many thousands of 
acres now open will be subjected to in- 
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The field shut up for hay in the remote 
country has so small a chance of being 
trampled on, that the farmer, hospitably or 
carelessly, leaves the gate unlocked ; but as 
the neat little rows of lodging-houses come to 
be built near it, or as substantial villas multiply 
in the neighbourhood, and the buttercups tempt 
the more numerous little children to run in 
among the tall grass near the path, or the 
great boughs of may induce the big boys to 
make long trampled tracks beside the hedge, 
the farmer is obliged to lock his gate, put up 
his notices, or, if "right of way" exist, erect 
a fence which should leave the narrowest 
admissible pathway for the public. So it is, 
so it will be, year by year increasingly, with 
I all private property. It is not only the artisan 
who, on his day's holiday, will depend more 
and more on the common or public park ; the 
professional man, the shopkeeper who is able 
to take a house or lodgings for a few weeks 
in August or September for his family, will 
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besides these there is another extensive process 
of inclosure going on for which the Legislature 
is not responsible. It is that which is silently 
pursued by lords of manors, without any dis- 
tinct legal settlement of rights. They may be 
taking only their due ; they may be taking 
more. In some cases they are offering to the 
commoners, or to the poor, where lands are 
left for their benefit, gifts of money or land 
or coals, in lieu of their old rights of cutting 
fuel or turning out a cow. Perhaps the coals 
are quite equivalent to the value of the fuel to 
the individual cottager ; but they depend often 
on the will of squire or lord, are administered 
by churchwardens to the needy, and become 
a form of dole instead of a birthright. Again, 
all land in England is increasing in value. 
Why should the ignorant agricultural labourer 
be induced, by the gift of a few poles of land, 
to part with the valuable inheritance of his 
descendants? Why should the lord absorb to 
> himself alone the "unearned increment of the 
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have been thought to be already secured by 
the Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, are 
not absolutely safe. No one now would apply 
for leave to inclose one of these into to, but 
there is hardly a company advocating a scheme 
for a reservoir or sewage farm, sidings for a 
railway or what not, that does not cast 
longing eyes on the cheap common land, one 
little bit of which it is supposed will hardly 
be missed. Accordingly, application is made 
to Parliament for compulsory power to take 
a small portion. So our metropolitan com- 
mons even may be nibbled away, and polluted 
and spoilt by the proximity of objectionable 
buildings or works. No less than five such 
schemes came before the public in 1877 affect- 
ing Barnes, Mitcham, and Hampstead. 

The reader will perceive from what has been 
said that three distinct dangers threaten our 
common land : — 

1st. That due use should not be made of 
the powers given by the Act of last year, to 
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the parallel of the disposition of land made 
by the owner of an estate, who certainly 
would not place his kitchen - garden in the 
loveliest part of his park, do not let tlie 
Nation surrender forest or hillside, but, pre- 
serving them intact, apportion for purposes 
of cultivation the less beautiful, flatter, and 
probably more productive ground. Let the 
public watch how many of the schemes 
brought forward relate to regulation, not in- 
closure. Mr. Cross announced, as we have 
said, that his Bill was intended to promote 
regulation ; let us watch that its intention is 
thoroughly fulfilled. The machinery of the 
Act to regulate commons being now provided, 
it remains for those who care for open space 
to see that it is not used to promote inclosure. 
Second. The high-handed inclosures for which 
no Parliamentary sanction is sought, are more 
difficult to meet. The expense of opposing is 
considerable ; the legal question? complicated. 
Few individuals can deal with the problem 
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It appears to me that the objects of this 
Society are so important and far-reaching that 
it ought to be a large national union, every one 
joining it as members and supporting it to the 
utmost of their power. It is not a question 
which ought longer to be left to a compara- 
tively few zealous men ; it ought to be supported 
by, and its machinery used by, everyone who 
cares to keep the common land open. If 
legal decisions are to be arrived at, if land- 
owners are to be made to feel that they will 
be called to account for any inclosures made 
by them, the matter cannot be left in the 
hands of individuals, and it is only by com- 
bination, and under good legal advice, that the 
undertakings can be rightly and wisely begun 
and brought to a successful issue. 

To meet the third danger — that arising from 
attempts to obtain compulsory power to pur- 
chase small portions of the metropolitan 
commons supposed to be protected under the 
Act of 1866 — it is important (equally as in 
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commoners have been adjudged sufficient to 
preserve them from inclosure. It is therefore 
deeply to be regretted that last session the 
Board of Works again resorted to their old 
practice of purchasing these rights ; they gave 
^S,ooo for Bostal Heath, near Woolwich. 
The purchase was clearly unnecessary in this 
case, because a decree of the Court of 
Chancery exists preventing the inclosure of 
the heath. The Board probably took this step 
from a dislike to the trouble of defending 
their scheme for regulation. Such a prac- 
tice must heavily burden the ratepayers of 
London, already quite sufficiently taxed. And 
this is done in order to secure for them 
that which there seems no reason to suppose 
could not be secured without any such expen- 
diture, open spaces having already been legally 
preserved without purchase in the cases of 
Epping, Coulsden, Berkhampstead, and others. 
It is 'an old idea of the Metropolitan Board, 
and not a harmless one. In 1865, the chair- 
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matter of precedent The plan of operation 
of any body of men which, like the Commons 
Preservation Society, should examine the rights 
of the public and uphold them by law, is much 
to be preferred to the purchase scheme, though 
this may be more acceptable to large land- 
owners, and have more appearance of magni- 
ficence. 

To sum up. It is by watchful care that 
every scheme under the new Act can be well 
considered and wisely decided when it is 
brought before Parliament ; it is by steady 
co-operation to bring to a legal issue every 
unauthorised inclosure that a share in our 
common land can alone be preserved for the 
landless classes. Shortly — before, perhaps, as a 
Nation, we awake to its importance — will this 
great question be permanently decided. 

In England there is a very small and con- 
tinually decreasing number of landowners. 
We have no peasant proprietors as in France ; 
and few tenants of small holdings, as in 
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succeeding generations. It will give a share in 
his country to be inherited by the poorest citizen. 
It will be a link between the many and through 
the ages, binding with holy happy recollections 
those who together have entered into the joys 
its beauty gives — men and women of different 
natures, different histories, and different anti- 
cipations — into one solemn joyful fellowship^ 
which neither time nor outward change can 
destroy — as people are bound together by any 
common memory, or common cause, or common 
hope. 
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